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V.| ABSTRACT 



^ , SCOPE OF STUDY ; , / ' 

The primary purpose of this Mctki n Practicum w.as to 
inve9tigate, identify, record, recommend, and test resolutions to 
the problem of edUcational/community resistance^ to' alternative 
education in^gHnei^l and more specifically to identify and resolve • 
as many o^ the educational /cpinmimity resistance phenomena and 
fiactaJ^ areysiginficaritly inv^ed in this problem. Nova 'High 
School will be one^n^tf^e primary case Itudy target's / ' 

Problem assessment and^esoliitioti development is docu- 
mented and action, survey, research and implementation is described 

« fully with a summation of all findings. 



FINDINQS AND CONCLUSIONS 

N 

\ 



An an'alysis of the data ^and observation/ while limited in 
time sequence, resulted in the following conclusions r f'ew of the 
schoorp^sonnel or community persons suryeye.d and observed de- 

* r 

monstrated overt negative attitudes toward Nova as an alternative 
educational form; however, their attitudes could definitely be- classified 
as less positive and more pQ^itive. ' " ' 

r 

There does appear to be a relationship between the ' \- ' 
attitudes held by the non- alte rnatiye (traditional) school personnel 

7/ 



(i) 



V 



au'd the cprnrnxinity person toward alternative educational forms- 

and the number of the students involved in the alternative educatio"ital 

systems studied. 

-The author- also contends that the nature of this practicum, 
a pi-oblem identification and solving approach, has been interesting 
emd challenging. • ^ \ 



\ INTRODUCTION . 

. 1 ' 

• • With education costs increasing, the teixpaying public ex- 
pects costly secondary educational systems to serve student clients 
more effectively. However, little recent research indicate^ present 
conventional systems to be more effective in efforts to meet student 

client needs. To meet the need, /a nximber of alternative education 

* ' • / « 

forms and concepts have evolved. 

It was at this point in early 1974 that the Anaheim^ Union 
High School District, Anaheim, found itself, tn researching the fact 
that thife school district was recording approximately 1,500 tmac- 
counted for students between grades 9 to 12 each year who could not 
be traced the question was raised "who are" and '"^hexe are" these 
students i 

^ , As an alternative educational program, to meet needs of 

students not being served by regular "day school, the Anaheim Union 
ifeh School District researched for qne year possible alternatives 
...^-vtiien tested night high school classes in the 1974-75 summer school 
ptogram.' 'From thesti studies came th^esolution tb .establish a' 
corH^ehensive separate night high school program to open in the 

fall, of 1975. This new alternative school is^ now officially called 

. ' ' ' ^ f 

Nova High School and is in the second semester of operation. 

(iii) ^ . 



From its inception t*hi8 alternative educational form has' 
been confronted with survival challenges, many of which beg re- 
corded solutions.' However, one of the most serioue problems faced 
by this new school was acknowledged to be the problem of educational/ 

/ 

community resistance to alternative education, • 

To identify and attempt to resolve this subtle resistance 
problem, the following tas|cs were addressed: 

1.0 Activitijes Descriptions: 

1.1 ^ iCit^ds of resistance identified 

ly2 Resistance eifaluartzve criteria ^established 

A/ 

'1.3 Identification of resistance phenomena and 
manifestations 

j2>-^ 1.4 Develop arid propose resistance remediation 
or neutralizing techniqiies, 

2.0 Evaluation Criteria and Proposal Asseissed: 

3.0 Institutionalizing Program Developed: L 

The evaluative summary must be drawn and the answers 
weighed if the answers are ^'resistance/* positive, and it is the 
niill hypothesis of the author that they will be, then a basis for, 
appropriate counter resistance,' strategy* and action will be»docu-- 
ment^d and recommended. 




■< 
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(iv) 





PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION V 



BacK-g round 



According to the National Association of Secondary Sx:ho<^ 



Principals Task Force on Secondary Schools in a Changing Society, 
• the clear social trend of\ recent years khas been for increased indi- 
vidual choice and personsil freedom. Among the forces fueling this 
movement are these: > ^ 

• / 



1. 



5. 
6. 



( 



A broadened legal interpretation! of constitutional 
rights. • ' . 

i 

A strong thrust . for equality of sex and race. 

A growmg affluence which released economic 
constraints upon choice. 

Rearing^ practices. which focused upon the needs 
and demands bf the g^rowing. child. 

An erosion oj family stability. ^ ^ 

An increased allegiance to individual , options as 
aigainBt social obligations. 

A public mood to experiment, to replace tradition 
^nd social custom with personal lifestyle . (1:1) 



F^ced with all of these ^significant life style influence s* which our 
students are facing, surely' the challenge for the secondary schools 
of toda'^ is to be alert to^predicted changes and responsive to 
changing student needs. 

• , As the dynamics of contemporary change unfolds, educators 
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and the community should recognize their significance to the " 
educatictti of outf young people Many of our national education -t^f^-' 

r / -vs.,.- 

associations, as well as professional educators as^ihdividuals , 

' / . . 

contend that current secondary school programs need to be reviewed 

and recast in the light of these new general circuiritetances. 

There seems little doubt that^ secondary schools of'tl^e 
seventies are.^ substantially different from their counterparts of . 
the fifties; surely the* American seco^idary scho5l has been -^appre- 
ciabiy remodeled. ' ' » * 

During the past several generations, American secondary 
schools have vslowly, Restructured according to the requirements of ' 
society in general and in some instances. in response to local com-' 
munity needs. Viewed his torica^lly, few would disagree, the se con- 

* 4 

dary school system has proven to be a reasonably flexible' institution.' 
. Today, schools once again face a test of their alertness and ability ' 
to meet the educational needs of our present youth clientele. 

To better assess where t^ie secondary educational system 
sttods in public opinion, despite the current wave of criticism 
leveled at our publiq schools, tf-1972 Gallup Poll revealed that most ' 
Americans (about 60 percent) "aontinue td'be satisfied with our scl^ools. 
However, 12 percent had no opinibn and 28 percent expressed dis- 
satisfaction. Most educators agree some' alternative forms or , 



t 



•irfethods-must be offered to\the dissenters 6r inevitably they wUl 
disturb .the climate in the schodls for everyohe. 

While ijt is true the estabHshed mode' of tr^itional ^ 
secondary education is attfactiire to millions of our parents ajid 
students, -ancTth^ these pa"rents and students have a right tq^this type 
of education; it woW seem only logical and prudent, . In a diversfe 
s society like ours, to assume that the established process of tradi- 
^tional education ca'^ot hope, to reach all student needsT": 
^" "^o' provide each school user with the type of education 

*^e wants and needs wiU require adtematives and' choice. 



^Alternative School Evolution ' * ' ' , , 

^ Moveme;)t, trend, innovation, fad, novelty, reform, 
renewal, strategy, revolution or eVof^tion? All of these labels 
have been used to describe th^ development of optional alternative 
public schools. It would seem, appropriate, to acknowledge that each 
alternative form is .perhaps a little of all of these. 

David Clark, Dean of the School of Education at Indiana 
Univ.^r8ity, Bloqmington, asks tiielju^stion, "C^ tiie alternative 
school's movenjbnt really be defined?" According to Clark, some 
•writers att|^t to define alternative schools in terms of their 
process characteristics or their outcomes. Others .define them, n6t 



/ 

• r V \ » 

\ , 

• \ 

iii terms of ^hatthey do or attempt to achieve, but as ^ strategy _ 

for effecting change. Some educators contend it is impera^ve that 

\' 

a .school be non-public to be a true alternative, while others feel * 
'the alternative movement is only significant if considered as a 
vehicle for option within the structure of public education. 

Professional ^education literature prior to 1970 -seldom 
talked about or wriate about options and altei4iative public schools. 
It should be noted, however, that there have -always been alternatives 
to pub^c education. Private schools have existed for many years 
for thos^ who could afford them. Vocational schools were developed 
in this century for those who wanted non- academic programs. 
Military boarding'schools for boys and boarding finishing schools 
for girls were popular in the first half of this century. Until post 
World War II, a student could drop out of school to \tfork; thus 
worlj was an alternative. With compulsory education laWa., tHis 
is less and less utilized as^an alternative. The need for programs 
for dropouts and potential df-opouts wais recognized* in the fifties 
and sixties, and some drop6ut centers, atreet academies and , 
continuation schools were established.. 

But to the media and education profession, and therefore 
to the public, the alternative public school began with the Parkway 
Program in Philadelphia in 1969. Most agree this is an appropriate 



birth date for the alternative public .school as Parkway was probably 
the* first public "School created to be an option, (alternative)'within 
the Philadelphia -area. Berkeley's Community High School "started , 
the same year; and Chicago's puttie High Scffool for Metropolitan 
Studies (Metro), under Nat . B la ckm^tn, followed >in 1970. 

Since 1970, the -Center for Options in Public Education at ^ 
Indiana University has attempted to Study an<£ dqcument the develop- 
ment of alternative public scho;$ls and estimates that alte2*native 
public scho9ls are being planned, deve^loped or operated in more than 
1, 000 communities in. the United States. 'The nvimber of alternative 
public schools is estimated- in excess of 1,200 and involves over 
100,000 students. ' - 

V The last two years have produced the development of 
mtxltiple^ options within a single community. In Berkeley in '1972-73 
all families could choose from among 23 alternative schools and pro- 
grams plus the conventional school. - Over one- third of Berkeley's 
.students are enrolled in alternative schools. In the Minneapolis 
southeast alternatives, f lilies have a choice of four alternative ' 
elementary schools. Philadelphia currently operates over 60 alter- 
native schools and programs at the secondary level. In September, 
^1974, the Anaheim' Union High School District, Anaheim, California 
opened. an alternative night high school named Nov^ High School. 





Other lAiltiple altemai'tives are a(raiUb^e/ln Ann Arbor ?nd ^i'and 
Rapids, Michigan; Cherry Creek and Jefferson Covmty, Colorado; 
Los Angele's, Ccilifomia; and many others. - 
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Nova Problemadentification anS Sco^^ 

^ In 1974 the Anaheim Union High School Qistrict acknowledged 
the fact that this large urban school^district was recording apprdxi- 

y 

mately 1,000 unaccomted for studenta between grades 9 to 12 each 

year who coixld not be trace^. The question was raised ''who are" 

V ^ 

and "where are" these students. 

As an alternative program, to hopefully meet needs of 
students not being served by regular day ^schoolj^; the Anaheim Union 
High School District researched for one year a possible alternative 
night school then tested night high school classes in the 1974-75 
summer school program. From these studies came the resolution 
to establish a comprehensive separate night high school program in 
the fall of 1975. This new school is now officially called Nova High 
School, ' ' ^ 

' From its ^inception this , alte^^native educational* 'iorm ha& 
been confronted with survival challenges, many of which beg re- 

• - ■ ■ ' ' . . ' ' ■ \ 

corded sblutions. However, one of the most serious problems jfaced 
by this new school seems to be the problem of educational /community 



\ 



resistance to alternative educ5ation> 

Located in Southein California, the Anaheim Union High - 
/ * School District, with a jtmior, senior and special school enrollment 

V . . I ^ 

of 37,000+ students, is the largest^ingle union high school districts 



1 ^ 



■ , 'f- 
in the State of California. This h^h school district services six K-6 

elementary school districts, with a^ombined enrbllment of approxi- 
mately 80,000 elementary students. Composed of a large metro- 
politan, suburban and small remaining agricviltural area its 
geographical boundaries encompass niomerous service- type industries 
^•businesses and recreational facilities such as Disneyland, the Anaheim 
_ Cbhvention Center /Sports Arena, Anaheim 'StadsW which Hosts a 
professional baseball team, Kno^'s-lBerry 2^rin, Lds Ai^itos 
Race Track, attending hotels, mbtels/restaurants, service agencies, 
shops, markets, gol^ courses, ca^grounds, parks and other enter- • 
tainment facilities. This tour>^ center and industri^ complex pro- 
vides service-type job .opportunities for students almost without 
, equal in any one high.schqpl ^istrict. The nature of these youth em- 
<ployment 'Bpportunities ia in many cases as great or greater during 
the day ars in- the evenings another suspected cauW-oO^^ school 
distyct's "no show" student problem. 
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' . - ^ RESEARCH 

Early Alternative School Issues 

\ ^ • From available recent reports of the National Alternaftye ' 
Schools Program, it would seem many strategies for reform 
are being tried today in schgols throughout the coiintry. Some educa- 
*°/^^^^ looking to alternative schools as a way of bringing about 
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refpiro, support^ the development of these schools^ arid 'feel strongly 
that it is a viable strategy fo.r reform within thj& system^ 

r 

To better understand some of the possible problems '^hat 
may plague the alternative education school, itwould seem reasonable 
to look ^o those problems recorded, real an,d suspected, that have 
been experienced by both publfc and non-pu$lic alternative schools. ^ 

In working closely with many alternative schools, Mary 
Jane Cleare and Roy D. Nichols of the National Alternative Schools 

program stat^ that one of their great concerns is that alteWative 

* 

schooling not become a means of escaping from/ rathejr than dealing 
with, the myriad of social as well as educational problems. 
Non- Public Alternative S£hools ' 

'. ^ — .-1 . 

In looking at the non-publjlc alterniative school, first we 
are struck by the high failure rate caused by lack of finances. Be- ./ 
cause of the very natu^re of its dependence on tuitip^n, grants , and gifts, 
staff quality is tied to. funding, when funds are short staff quality 
staffers, hence parents perdeive lower educational quality a^j^with-/ 



draw their students. 



Beyond the ever present financial problems which beset 



most ;tlon- public alternative schools are hassles with communitir 
power structures* These hassle8Nk|;e often a reaction against pjibli 



schbols; in effect they may bepome anti- schools. Some of these 



non- 



public alternative- school administration and staff, being idealistic ' 
and perhaps diselichanted with, public schools of the establishment> 
operate opefaly or persuasively in an anti-establishment fashion. ' 
The consequences of tiieir refusal to work with the local establish'- 
'ment and school systems, let alone in it,*^' opens theii^^nin-pubUc 
•school to attack from local public school systems, patronizing 
commiinity, government agencies, ^health and tir^ inspections, \nd ' 



so on.. ^ 



F requently, a major contributor to the downfall of the 

non- public^ alternative school is the conflict within staff and ^dmin- * 

iBtration. Faculty and staff fnembers are seld6m trained in the 

skiUs needed to operate copperal^vely in a high- stress situation. 

Operating outside the conventional system also adds to the n«irmal 

energy demands of faculty and in ''some c^ses is overwhelming." „ 

M^ny schools (^erating outside of the system are- frequently under 

pressure to'pro'kuce and at times are under direct attack. ■ As the • 

Report :tpn the National Conference on Decision Making in :Alternatiye 

, V 

Schools (1972) . points out, alternative school staff tensions inevitably 
produce interpersonal conflicts and also notes*that simple staff 
cooperation is often one of the major problem araas for alt^-r^ative 
•school personnel. • ' 

It seems that even though the -non- public alternative school 
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is more susceptible to failure because of internal atid external pro- 
T^lems as well as financial instabUity, the sesame, problems plague 
most alternative schqols, public as well as non-public. However, 

by operating within the public school system' with both its financial ' 

,/'.■■"•••. ' . 

and political support, most of these problems can be alleviated 

if not completely eliminated. 

Bruce S. Cooper, in. his report. Free and Free-dom Schools . 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ " ' 

A Nationa l Survey of Alternative/Programs , produced data to support 
the contention that another ser/oUs failure of alternative schools is 
edupational and moral failu/e. Observing tha,t many independe|it 
alternative schopls began as^ti-schoold operating outside' of the 
public school system, ignoring all public scKool expertice and hard- 
^> knocks experience. There is some indication that many independent ^ 

alternative schools do not appear to know what. they stand for- -only 
• what they stand against. IJhey all share a common enemy, howeyer 
few share the same educational philosophy. 

t r 

Some .noi|- public alternative schools who have been, able - 
to^articulate their goalViitill seem td^iook disdainfully upon public*'" 

school methods and experience. Many alternative school "watchers" 

""-^ - 

feel this has frequently led ^o a swing, by alternative schools, com- 
pletely away from the cognitive, ^e academic, to a "do your own 
thing" philosophy claimed by many to be humanistic,' effective edu- 
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cation. Many educators feel this very term '.'doing your own thing" 
implies neglect .for the i^^eds^of^thers;^ Th^ls swing can, i% fa^/^ , 
hurt rather than help a student^s devplopment academically and ' 
socially, 

. . -V 

While advocating its desire to bxiild community- based 

democratic ideals of equality, support ofsdiversity and individueil 

' • • • « 

freedom, most research as indicated <by NASSP Bulletin; Alternatives 
- nn Public Educ|j:ion:> Movement or Fad? indicates that, 
"a majority of non- public alternative sch'STols ^ 
cater students of the financially well-off ' - • 
as evidenced by the fact that 81 percent , ' 
charge annual tuitions averaging $425.00 in \ 
*y 1973V' (i-ZZ) ^ ; ' ' I 

and iio doubt tuition is higher at this time. * 

« , ^'^^ , \ ■ ^ ' ■ -" '-■ ^ 

,/ ' Recently the Associated Press- re portled in the April /4, 
I _ / 

IVo Los Angeles Times "Prep Schools^iivd Enrollment S\jrging" * 
/ * 1^ . . / ^ " ^ ' ^ • 

/ "It is evident that recent rep9i;te/fNgrowth in prep 

/ / school enrollments indicates parents are willing 

to pay and pay dearly in some cases for a whole 

range of 'reasons to insulate their children from 

the problems' of the traditional ^blic schools and to 

S ' t 

assure a go6d basic education according to some- 
parents* " • . ' '^V' 



' An' 



"Some/^rep schools, which looked for a time ^iike' they were 



a "*'' > headed fo3<8u: 



re extinction, are nqW forced to , set limits 



'f ^ ^ ^ ' ^fe halt^ever- increasing acjmissiorif • " 

' . * - 

Educators-agree, itS; a phenomenon with fio single expi^^na- 
tion* • Many cite public school xinrest including forced busing turmoil, 
teachers '"militancy,' pei^issiv^aipmpaphere,^' hational^^ low test 
. scerfes, no set standards for^tude^ts to Ihestoect, and others. 

Headmaster DonaM C. Hagerm^' of the HolderfeeW Schooi 
in Plymouth^ New Hampshire rex:ently' sftite% their , school enrollment 
has fone from 75 to 210 students in one year. According to Hagerman 
**There isrno one factor yo^ c^tn pin it on J' The headihaster points 
to problems in the nation^S traditional public schools as the major 
reason private schools are flourishing, Hagerman stated, 

"Peclinlng public school budgets, cutting out of ' ' ' 
programs in some schools, lost time in school-- 
parents are beginning to look for alternatives, '' ' 
However, it hasn't J^een all -roses for the nation's alter- 
native' priVffle schobls. In the p/ast five years 30 alternative .private 
schools "have' closed because of declining enrollments. But in the 
same period 36 new alternative private schools were accej^ted 
into meml^ersliip of the, National Association ,,of Independent Schools, * 
What is significant is that .parents ^irfe' willing to pay independent 
* • - 

^^^^^ o ^ - • % : ^ 



ilflfmative school tuitions ranging from $2,''200 a yea/ for day schools 
to as high'' as $4, 500 at boarding schools with ^ay school tixitions 
* . "doubling m>.the last "ten years to assure their student an option in 

a:lte.rnative - education. . 
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Public Alternative Edyca^on pJt^erns ^ 
•* 

Still another list of studies* calling for change in U;Sv^' 
secondary education calls for, among other thing&\ school district- 
wide alternative programs to meet the broad range of student needs. 

In a recent report entitled The Adolescent, Other Citizens , 
and Their High Sehools: A Re'port to the^ Public and the Profession ^ 
produced as a follow- up .to the Kettering Foundation 1973 Report' <• 
and like most of its predecessors this report sounds an urg^At alirm^- 

.J* 

about the current status of secondary schooling in the U.^/f and warns* 
of dire consequences xmless reforms, including altj^natiye^^di^^ 
options, are made soon. Task Force members ^^^i^u^e 

^'UnlSl's many problems highlighted in their report / 
' receive high priority on our educational work li^, the 

vitality of our free public school sy<stem will Jbe in 

/J * 

Jeopardy and the democratic foundations" oFour * f 
country will be threatened if solutions ^ these 
^ problems are not fo\md, ^' 

In the^r^orts, four main division^ were ijientioijed: 

( 

» 




coiyimunity iw/olvemeAt, school control, student responsibilities, and 

1 ' ' ' ^ 

, local alternatives ; one of parti ciilar interest is the task force 'sug-' ^ 

N gestion that the re must be district-wide alternative educational pro- 

i ' * * 

grams to mee^ theibroad range of student needs. 

The list of public educators ad^^ocating some alternative 
or educational options -far achie^ving common ends is 'extensive. 
' Howe;ver, few alternative advocate^ suggest much mcftre than.that 
because American society is diverse and pluralistic; it is not only 
a^ropriate, but necessarry, 'tp have various alternatives and concepts 
. of ^'quality educat^^on". ]^ecaus.e our free society values the worth 
"^and 4ignity of the individual we^ust establish. public school insti- 
tutijons which reflect this national purpose, 

^ ' ' V • ' * >^• 

M»io Fantini,^in '»Pu})lic School of Choice*^ contends * 

. ■ ' 

American education has systematically developed a massive, uniform, 
monolithic system for achieving our common national educational 
objectives. Alternative routes (alternative schools) to* these common 
educational objectives are^ indeed available to parents and students, 
but for the most part^ only outside the public schools. According 
to Fantini, . 

^ "Alternatives within the public school framework are 
available only infrequently and often only chance. V 
The educational options that do exist inside the, traditional 



staAdard public school system depends mainly on personal fa^ctyr^r- 

% 

usually of a particvilar teacher or innovative administrator. If ^ 

student is lucky, he connects .with a good teacher in a'vgood program.* 

The unfortunate ?t&dent misplaced and requesting change or alternatives 

usualfyuwill find admidrs^^rative opposition; the present traditional 

ground rules -can rarely deal^adequately, easily, or tra<iitionally with * 

such derpands without serious cons equeil^es' to the traditional operation 

of the system, thus the administrator must support his teachers or 

f^ce staff morale problems. When^aii^^sifua^ becomeaTthe 

operational mpde of an^entiar^^ any Vint of alternative forms • 

/or educationaJ^^pti^^ becomes suspect* ^ t ' ' 

Following the curricular innovation period associated with 

the^ 1960^ s', educators began to look for ways to improve the effective- 
ly 

ness of the school systems through various .ra^ans which were designed 

' » • -t 

to bring about greater individualization of instruction. The ^content 

revisions of the previous decade were foun^not to be the panacea 

or all. of education's ills; new methods and* technique 3 Cfi transmitting 

this content were needed. The time block patterns such^as ^Aexible. 

scheduling also experimented with during the 1960's proved to be ^ 

useful in many respects but alone did not bring about the desired 

• .* » 
res\ilts. • ^ ^ . . ' , 



Emerging frqm the dis cover icTs made during the past fifteen 



years m curriculum content, time patterns, and classroom or ganiza- 
tional systems has come the^publiq alternative school movement 
The term covers a wide range of school/classroom organizational* ' 



patterns and instructional techniques which are given' various titles in 
tjhe literature. There is so much diversify "in the movement that 
a single definition ia difficult, but the features which distinguish ' - 
most of these "schools" from conventional and regular-^ones da 
provide §1 definition of sorts: , - ^ 
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they are significantly different fronji their «)nventional ^ 
counterparts in currii:ulum and in instructionalm:a$tices. 



s * » 



they strive for greater involvement of staff and stv^dent 
in decision-making than is^EKe^case- in most regular schools', 
they are' more flexible and therefore more responsive 
to planned change. 

they tend to make more extensive uap of community rerources 
facilities, and,time. ] ^ ' \ 

they usually haye a commitment to bS^c3^e responsive * 
to an identified school need. 



.4. ^ 



• they are most often comparatively small "schools", 

/with student bodies ranging from 30 - 400, ' * 

} 

^ Although tlrese half dozen characteristics mark a majority 
of alternative schools, these schools do differ in the goals and in the 



structure they have developed to achieve these goals. Some of 
the names given the scJfcol patterns developed are varifed: open 
schools, opportunity schools, magnet schools, learning centers, 
schools -without- walls, drop-out/dro^in schools, free schools. 



freedom schools, career schools, survival schools, s clioof- within - 

( 

a-schdol, continuation s-chools, pregnancy-^maternity centers, etc. 

The Directory of Alternative School's and Programs in A 
California,^ 1974, produced by the State Department of Edu9ation list 
243 alternative schools or programs. This directory defines an ^ 
alternative school as . .a distinct organizational entity offering 
^ total educational program, or an essentially total program, which 
is significantly different from the standard edu-cational program 
.offerings of the district, and which is open to students, parents 
and teachers on an optional basis. Alternatives. are offered in 
addition to, rather than in place of,^the traditional program. The 
criterion of choice is fundamental to the concept of alternative^ • 
as def ii^^d he r e in . " , ^ v . 

. The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
' Cur;-i^uiurti Report of March, 1973, estimated that more than 3.000 
alternative schools existed at that time and that tliere would be close 
to 20, 000 such schools operating in t};ie country by 1976. 

There have been attemptii to pass legislation in respect 



to^4^rnative school education in California sinpe 1971 introduced 
each yea>s^ Assem'blyma^i John Dunlap (p) "from Napa Valley, Each 
year the proposed legislation either did not pass or was vetoed by 



thfe governor; Had the legislation been passed and signed, it would 




hajve- encouraged school di8^tHctS"Tmincoi:porate alternative education 
into their programs ?trid given guid^lii]^ establishing such schools. 
There has'beien no state financial Obligation in any of the legislation; 
rather, schools were to develop and operate the alternati^s within 

the existing financial frajnework. • y- 

. ' ' 

^ This lack of alternative education guidelines, legisla^ji 

vetoes and little or no financial support have All contributed to the 

"suspect" connotation that most alternative schools seem to bear. 

Reported Alternati>>e,gchool Problems ^ 

* 

As experienced nationally, a number of early a?lternative 
school proponents have recorded-their problems^ with alternatTv 
education forms evfen after a short period of involvement with tHemi 
\ ' In Seattle; during the summer of 1971, the superintendent 
of tHis 8^000 student school system established a task force on 

. . . ■• ; I . ■ • ■ • 

alternative edufcation to study ways of improving alternative programs 
in the school di^tric^ After about ;a year, the ta^I^/orce concluded 




that,^ ' 
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"Tfie, dichtomy between ♦'traditional' or 'regular' education 
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and alternatiye^dtication is a false one; the R3|gsent 
*^egulaI^^-ed^lcation system, in the Seattle Public 
Schools is an initial step in the'^development of a 
series, of alternatives'; and the crucial problem is 
^ one of insuring that both ^regxilar* programs, and 
alternative e'ciucation progrims lear^^nd gain 
self-renewaWrom mutual commitment to and 
involvement with one another* 

Among the items reported wefe the weaknesses of the alternative's 

program: ' ^ , ' 

**Most of the problem areas enumerated in alternative * 1 
ediu:ation indicate a weakness in the organization and 
structure of alternative education within the District. 
Common proSlems included these: 

1. Some programs were unable to recognize specific 
issues. and occurrences as symptoms of pi;oblems 
that needed solutions. • 

2-/ Sc^me prograrrjs v^rere uilwilling to define major 
^ issvfes and t^ ask for .support and help befor^ they 

developed into insoluble problems. 

/ . 

3. Some programs were unwilling to define their 
staff and prqgnmimatic limitations. In other 
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' f 

^ words, at times they tended to 'bite'off more than 

/ y 

they coul^ chew'* , ' 

4. A few progranns had an attitude of 'having tiieir 
cake and eating it tpo\ Sonne programs wanted 

' ultirnstte freedom from District control and at 
the same time unquestioned support from District 
V resources. 

5. In sorne causes programs did not define? sti-ategies and 
priorities and* were often ^cp^ught in.situations 

i * , which used \^luable time b*at Wre not significatit. * 

. * 6' • Many*' program manager^s, and h^ad^teachers ve^ ^ 

^ ' ,uiij^ble to exert themselves in thei;r roles of 
• leadership and direction. 



i 



Several programs had entrance criteria which 
encouraged students to drop out of s-chool a,ndf " 
, _did not allow th^ prcJgram to address itself to 
the needs of severely alienated students already 
* out of school. 
# , 8. ^Some-^ograms demonstratgxi-A^ack of awareness 
of the need to* encourage and maintain acceptance 
and tolerance by the community in which tkey were 
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The task force concluded its report by supporting alternative 
education, stating: 

'•'If ' the developn^ent of alternatives in education is a 
viable goal-^and it is the contention of this task 
force that it is- -then the long-range direction must 
J>e toward the convergence of all efforts into a 
system tased on choice. 1*1118 can happen within • 
the system of public education. « ' , 

Problems are.iilaportant for any group considering 
alternative education. Since the momentum for optional e^uc^tion 

can be led by admiiiistrator, teacher, parent, student, and th^ 

« * - ■* 

like, it is crucial for all parties of interest to analyze their own 
iarrSn in terms of the problems identified in the field. 

Many school systems considering alternative educational 
options report they recommend proceeding slowly, making* sure 
that all participants, (parents, teachers, students, and adminis- 
trators) understand what is involved. This includes avoiding a 
^'better-tljan-thou" approach to alternatives and- also a guarantee 
that what ever is selected will be legitimate. 
Recorded Alternative implementation Strategies 

^ The documentation of alternatives that are being i'mple- 

; • . ■ ' , . \ 

mented often is helpful to others contemplating, this type of reform. 



Sonje new programs hay^ already been documented in published . 
books, such 'as the .Parkway' Program in Philadelphia* 

^ . In April, 1972, an evaluation of Philadelphia's Parkway 
Program was conducted b^ Organization for Social and Technical 
Innovation (CSTI), The evaluation consisted primarily of field 
visits included interviews with^participants and observations of 
the Parkway units. OSTI concluded in part^ 

**The Parkway Progra;m has accomplished something 
^ unique when viewed against the backdrop of our nation's 
urban education. Despite problems and weakJ^sses, 

, Parkway has^ created an atmosphere in which students 

••' • 

perceive^rules and re'gtilations not as hostile attacks - . 

upon their humanity, bt^t>a8 essential ingredients in 

* 

creative group living./. The adults who normally bear 

V 

the responsibility for miking and enforcing those rules 

are, at Parkway, frequfeivtly regarded as allies. 

Students' acceptance of. the necessity of rules and their 

affirmation of adults as people who aSiTbe trusted 

*to-care are notable achievvei^ients.. iW that open at- 

mospliere lyudents can accept flie responsibility not 
' " * I 

for themselves. but for what haptens to their 

units. , In that environment of trust, people can 
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^ really learn; students 'are unafraid to acknowledge" 
ignorance; teachers reqeive ni©re valid information \ 
from their students. " (4:73) 

In May of 1975, the Irvine Unified Schpol District, 
Irvine, California released a bookuet describj(ng\heir S. E. . " 

(Secondary Educational Learning Facilitator) Pirog^am. This program 
review included philosophy, descriptioji, inter^ci^ with participants 
and ob^rvations of the S. E. LrF. alternative. 



"At S. E. L'. F.' have a school that has proven to 
. be an enjoyable and worthwhile place for many students 



to leaTn, " 



The S. E. F. -philosophy is that an alternative educational program 
can endfeavor to teach, learn, love, and plan ii^ accordance with 
a system of beliefs shared by the individuals committed to the 
day-to-day creation of *'A GREAT PLACE TO BE, S. E. L. F. believes 



that: 

V 



Schools can have a beneficial impact on the lives of 
people. 

Students should be intimately involved in the decision- 
f 

making processes and governance responsibilities that 

shape the essential nature of the school. 

Students are genuinely interested in learning thosfe 
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r 



things deemed important to them. 

The primary responsibility of the school is'to involve 
students and staff in educational experiences and 
personal relationships that result in significant learn- 
ing, mutual trust and respect, and an optimistic 



r7 * 

\ 



anticipation of the, fliture* / . ' */V 

The role of the school is difficult to fulfill but 



worth the effort. 
VOxXt is S. i;. L;F. like? 



r 



\ » 

"A converted warehouse in the Irvine Industrial Park * 
and a farm in East Irvine are the settings for one of 
Irvine^s newest thrusts in education. Within the ^ 
school, so?Tie_280, students are pursuing their high school 
education through activities as traditional as a lecture 
on the nature of man or a film on the Appalachians, 
and through activities as unusual as tending a farm, 
doing dissections of cats reeking of formaldehyde, 
rappeling down the side of a cliff, or building an analog • 
computer. In addition, at a not unusual moment in 
the day, nearly one- third of the students at this school 
are not at this school- -some having elected to take a 
portion of their work in the evening, and others being on 
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^ • the job somewhere in the community serkng as interns 
in business or- goverimient. On a regular basis they do 
assemble, though,^ to participate in community meetings 
in which they take the major role in the shaping ^nd 
running of the school andtheir programs within the 
school. What all these students ar^/experiencing 
^ is a process of maturity; learning vjrhat they need to learn 
and then learning those things, whether facts for college 
preparation or skills with which to seek a.gob, ^ 
On March 2, 1976 Nova High School, the newest high 
school in the Anaheim Union High School District and the first 
all-night high school in this large school district as well as the 
full scheduled night high school in the Southern California 
area, releasee} a progress report describing their altj^rnative fiigh 
^school at night program. Nova principal, Art Bosna, describes 
Novi progress as follows: \ , 

* Background: . 

Following my appointment as principal of the "new evening 
High school on May 8, 1975, and the selection of Savanna High School 
as our location, my first three priorities were to determine our 
curricular needs, the selecdon of a staff and the recruitment of 
students. 



It was decided that our curriculum would be divided into 

four main clusters: Humanities, BusTness/Occupation^s, Math/ 
« 

Science, and Leisure Time (Health, Drive'r Education, and leisure 
time activities). t 

V » ^ 

After interviewing approj^imately forty candiclates from 
within -the Anaheim Union High) School' District, three teachers atnd 
one counselor were,.hired. In addition, one secretary was also 
employed. 

I decided that our student recruitment efforts should 
be directed toward those who had already dropped from school, 
Each^ school in the District was asked to submit to me a list of / 
those students who had dropped during the part two years from 
grades nine through twelve. * Approximately six hundred letters ' 
were mailed encouraging these individuals tp search out this new 
educational opportunity. : • * 

My next project of importance was to prepare a summer 
workshop for our staff, which was held for four weeks during the 
moith of July and was primarily devoted to developing our school 
philosophy, goals and objectives, admission procedures, master 
schedule, general operational plan, grading philosophy, attendance 
procedures ind methodology of instruction. 

School opened for the first time on Thursday^evening, 

} 
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September 4, 1975, with seventy-fivVstudents in attendance. Our 
daily average attendance for this same pferiod of time wai 142 
,studetits. On Thursday night, Februarys, 1976, Nova High School 
held its first graduation exercise for twenty- two seniors who completed 
air requirements at midyear. It was felt by the staff and most import- 
antly by the graduating seniors that this ceremony would be an irriplort- 
ant activity to thei^- lives. The graduation was irapressive and all in 
attendance went away with a more positive image of Nova High School. 

Plans are being made for a much larger ceremony in June 
as we are e^^pecting between 50 to 70 seniors to graduate. - 
Kinds of Alternative Resistance Identified 

The data collected for this summary have not been subjected 
to complicated analysis. Our main objective is to present- some common 
observations which will provide the reader with an initial perspective 
on alternative school resistance problems, as well as on some pro- 
gram concepts, and people involvement that has surfaced in the brief 
alternative school life span. > 

' ■ . ... ^ ' ^ 

• One of the first observations that seems to emerge from 



* / 

much of the recorded data to date seems to indicate there 
is a tendency by both the educational profession and 
community persons to simply view ^tltetnatfve schools 
as against tests, grades, bells, seats in rows, dress 



I 
I 
I 

Q o 
O o 



regulations, regular daylight hours, and perhaps 
even more signifie^tly, a feeling that alternative 
school^ are '»»good»» for the different student. The different 
student has not been clearly defined or identified, but is 
raal, nevertheless, to a large number of educators as ^ 
well as the lay community. 

These same obscure feelings as to the nature of the 
alternative education programs must cultivate th^ accep- 
tance of the community (or at least neutralize ^resistance) 
if they are to succeed. Since alternative schools develop 
tojiieet local needs, the ultimate test must be acceptability 
within its community. 

The entire school system (professional and community 
members) should treat alfernative school and programs 
HYq something more than an illegitimate child or*necessary 
concession. 

The school system bureaucracy and effective alternative 
education programs are not antithetical. 
Alternative should mean providing other choices and 
should not mean replacement of the existing system. 
Alternative schools and th^ir programs are perceived bv 
some professional education and community jnembers as a" 



real threat tp the regular system and to jobs within the j 
system. Like it or not, alternative programs ^ compete 
with the regular program*. 

The alternative school staff burnout phenomenon which 
occurs to most alternative educational fc^^S^^^st/be countered 
by critical staff selection support and\sJaiL-*<fl1if and , 

retraining; Alternative teaching definitely is not for every 
teacher. ^Tea^lierr with fragile egos are hurt often when 
their programs get criticized by outsiders and their tastes 
and expertise is challeftiged by students/ Those who have' 
tried alternative teaching say it requires extra tact, diplom- 
acy, patience, creativity, and flexibility. 

There is considerable myth and rximor about tl\^e students • 

1 • 

attrai:ted to alternative school. Most is just that, myth and 
%| • 

rumqr, with nttle data to suppo'rt the ''kind of student profile'' 
contention. ' ♦ • 

Alternative programs that share a campus with a regular 
school seem to experience more drawbacks^ than those that 
do not. This phenomena is sometiipes. labeled ^'the fishbowl 
phenomena, and seems to have a detrimental eff^ect. ^ • 
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Resistance. Evaluative Criteri'^C Reviewed 
' — • — T^F-* -: " ' — ' 

^ After a thorough study- and review of all research on the - 

kinds of resistance experienced by many alternative schools and 
alternative education progr am s as recorded to this poin^ it was now ' 
felt appropViatfe to assess tlie resistance situation at Nova High School, 
Anaheim, California, VThe author's research and observations and 
preliminary action recommendcitions w^re shared, with Nova adminis- 
tration and faculty early in Decembet of\1975. * 

Nova as a new (first year) night high school opened its doors 
for students in the fall of 1975, with limited facvilty (five full time-t^a- 
cher$) and sh§.ring a small portion of ^ lajrge day hig^ school campus ^ 

* ' After_ a /it^rvQus trial and error beginning Nova High School 
seem.ed to hoJii its own in terms of enrollment and opened the second 
semester vAth slightly increased enrollment. All factors considered 

and with cautious^ optimism, the new night high school was at least 
V . ^ 

off the ^roimd a^d^rowing. However, it was quickly evident to Nova 

obsfeTvers and practitioners that one of the fitst basic problems of 

\ • " ' ' • ■ 

any new social or educational change is the natural hxaman reluctance 

' ' * if 

to*t:hange- -a reluctance that we all seem to share in some degree. 



In his classic study*, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics , 
Benjamin Bloom docviments.the early age at^hich most development 
takes place and the .increasing difficulty m^t in influencing development 



and change as age increases^. Th^ older the systenx, the individuals, ^ 
the comm\mity, the niore intens.e the change- inducing environment 
must be, and the more prolonged exposure to it is required. 

It was at this 'point that Nova, as an alternative night high * 
school, foxmd itself and faced with' survival challenges was eager to 
innovate, explo^re, implement or consider almost any recruiting 
technique, professional and community public relations procedure or " 
campaign tfiat woxild assist their new night school operation and assume 
a future if,^ ip fact, early positive student benefits proved significant. 
Nova Reaeachers Choose Action over- Data and Statistics 



James. Coleman once told a Washington meeting of scientists 
that, "If the brigfit ydling educ*ational researchers today cherish the . 
notion that his work may someday be used to guide national policy, 

he had better learn how to design rfesearcli for the world of action 

«i • ^ 

mstea.d of the world of academia'*. 

^ It was agreed upon by-aJl involved with" Nova that the.ir course 

would be one of "action". With limited time experience- and unique ' 

alternative program problems and environment/ it was decided in the 

% 

world of action, time^^is^an important factor. Decisions '(theirs) in 
this world of act'ion miist be reached at a* given time, based dn whatever 

information is*available at that time. Jn tlie action world many decisions 

' )• » 

cannot be held for research re&ults. ' 



To avoid research stragulation and b6ncept4ate on an. action 
prograiTi, Nova personnerand the author projected a concentrated problem 
assessment to involve Nov^ faculty, '^student and parent .reactions. This 
would be followed by , establishment of some resistance evaluative 

■'• ' ■■ - • 

criteria which woi^d e^tablisirdegress of resistance pos^itive or negative 
implications for Nova High Schooh 

Nova Personnel Develop Resistance Danger Signals » / 

• • i * . . 

In several discussions with Npva personneljs^t was considered ^ 

important t6 establish some common agreed upon evaluative criteria 

^ I c ' , 

\ 

by which all those involve^ (including the author/) in £he res^istance 
identification agsefestnent could collectively utilize, to wit: 

• Public opinioi/ determines the fate of any school (traditional ^ 

^^^l^c -or alternative) a:pd as long aa any individual or group has 
Opinion 

Crirtical the means to help shape' public opinion, he poses a threat • 

o — 

no matter how unreaspnable his views may appear., 

• . Much individualistic educational criticism (internal and ex- 

ternal) is general fear anxifety on the part of critics/ 
Fear ^ " . ^ - 

Many of ihe^e people* see a world that has already moved 
Anxiety , , 

away from what they belieye it should be. Events or altern- 

atives carrying them more' and more rapidly away from 

what they think right and desirable could, and in m'ost cases 
doe^, create fear and anxiety. 
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When We talk about choices among different kinds of school- 

ing to satisfy va;-ious needs and develop various talents, 

we are talking about making decisions. When it comes down 

to making new decisions, the inevitable question is who 

will participate in making them and what is to be decided. 

• ) 
Since new decisions arp attempts. to embody new needs, 

those individuals and groups most directly affected 'usually 

want to partici'j^ate in making th^m.. 

The ^multiplication of options (Nova Night High Schotol) 

usually leads to the multiplication of Conflicts. To open 

new educational program options inevitably threatens the 

old choices people majie, Soon conflicts emerge within 



.individuals, betwe en individuals and groups, and within 

» * 

- * the school and school system. 
• Some fom^s of conflict may be more productive than . 

..counterproductive. Conflict can prevent stagnation,* it 
Conflict stimulates interest and curiosity, problems are aired aUd 
solutions ustaally found. The problem of developing new ' 
.^ternative^ forms of schooling (Nova) will' not be realis- ' 
tically solved by avoiding choice and, conflict. We believe 
som6 solutions to the problem of resistance to alternative 
education forms may very well lie in finding constructive * 
ways to ^eal with the resistance conflict- -not to aVbid or kir- 
press it. ' • ' ' 
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\ \. After several meetings with Nova' administrators and faculty/ 
the author summed up 'those common concerns agreed upon in a shprt , 
term application of the so,- called Delphi* techriiqiie^ol systematic " : 
solicitation and' cdllatiorf of opinions from the Nova •group. It was * ^ 
. ^ a'greed upon that cri^tical resistance' {>otential woui,d be 'encountered in - • 
the following: * ^ 

Public bpihion area 

Fear and anxiety of chaijge ' , 

Who will make what decisions * ' 
New options *^d alternatives threaten old choices 
. Some conflict may be productive 
Public and Professional Reception to Nova Opening 

To better vmderstand the early problems faced by Nova High 
School in its fall, 197^, opening it is appropriate that we review some 
of th.e preparations, plans, and problems this new alternative -night 
high school encountered. It is also important that; in retrospect, we 
can now evaluate some of these "opening pains" and weigh same in 
efforts^to formiolate a recommended * resistance coxmter plan" as 
part of our institutionalizing program. 

. In April of 1975, after much input, data and research from 
administrators, teachers and also information gathered by the author 
and others, the 'Board of Trustees of the Anaheim ynion High School 
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District agreed to encjorac^ the concept of an alternative night high 

• school program and authorized more detailed planning. , - 

Shortly after Board action, the local school district teachers 

asso.ciation plroposed their version of a night school program and made 
^' <^ 

many recohimendations to assure a status quo curriculum, teacher 

> 

/ rights, pay schedules and staiffing allocations an<i restrictions. The 
following is an excerpt from the association recommendations: 

^'Enrollment procedures shoiild be established by a joint 
teacher- administrator committee. The teath'er members of / 
.this committee will be sele'cted by the organizations which 
have participated in the inquiry into the evening high school 
.proposal; Wnely, Anaheim Secondary Teachers Association' 
and Anaheim Pfe^Sonnel and Guidance Association."' . 
In the summer school of 1975 the. Anaheim Union High School 
Dista^ct,' two night high school sites were opened, registration information 
developed* and summer night classes successfvilly held. 

A random survey of these night high school students pro- 

vided some student profilp information for speculation and Nova High 

i 

School planning. In this s^rv^y, a high percentage of students chose 
• night school because they worlced during the^ daytime, they liked night 
classes, find there were positive indications tiiat most seemed to be 
attending with a purpose. 
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' ' 'From liiis. random sampling and survey/ it was noted that 
whri^ever their reasons, it' seems/stndents did appreciate 'thes^ppor- 
tvmity to attend school at night -and did so in record nximbers. * 

In May of 1975 the Board of Tmstees of the Anaheim Union 
High School District named Arthur Bosna as principal of the yet to 
be opened night high school. Under the direction of assistant super- 
intendent for instrucfion, Leo Arranaga, the Board directed the new 
principal select staff, develop curriculuni, prepare facilities, rer 
cruit students, and be prepared to open a comprehensive alternative 
' night high school in September, 1975'. 
Conceptxxalizing 'Nigh: School Direction and Possible Challenges 

As an alternative night high school program, to meet needs 
of students not being served by regular day school, the Aiiaheim Union 
High School District Board of Trustees_^d administration recoiximended 
that th^ main concern of the night School would be for those studenta.who 
are actually employed or who, for one reason or another, are precluded 
from or predisposed to day school attendance. It was agreed by all 
involved (including the author) that the primary consideration of any 
alternative high school program is the student candidate or client. 
All apeed this would be a major part of faculty effort during late summer 
of 1975 inservice and development meetings lasting several weeks. 
(See Figure #1.) * ' • 
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FIGURE #1 

' Ik 
# ^ * 

•HIGH SCHOOL AT NIGHT INSERVICE 

Extensive staff and faculty meetings with principal, Art 
Bosna, during svnnnier, 1975, to prepare f9r night higli school opening 
in fall. Faculty conducted extensive student, curriculum, program 
implementation discussions and planning sessions aided'by inter^s1:ed 



educators and field trips 



r 




Both Jack Brown -and Esther Caldwell, Nova University candidates, 
participated in.^^ome of these night high school meetings and are 
pictured with principetl Bosna and faculty. 
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To implement, staLff and operate an alternative night high 
school requires considerable ca^^ital and operating allocation, as well 



as staff selection ^d utilization, all backed by firtxt commitment by 
school district board and administration* All of this is meaningless, 
however, if the student client is not identifiable, reachable and con- 
vinced it is in his own best interest to become a part of this alternative 
night high schc^ol program. All of these problems wo\ild become part 
of the "Nova*' survival experience. 

As ^ possible problem evaluative criteria indication to 



student/staff profile and utilization,would be a survey of those students 
recruited in the early first fall semester of Nova High School oper- 
ations, with an action effectiveness analysis and review of recrtiiting 

methods and techniques. This was agreed as essential and was pursued 

•it 

by the author. 



Student Identification and Recr\xiting Plans 

Rarely does a new program or action plan develop according 
to initial conceptions and plans. Programs are continually evolving 



and changing as staff, students, priorities and .attitudes change. Nova 
was a developing process and its own growth and development would be 



subjected to ongojng self-examination leading to c^onstructive change; 
all involved felt this a process ^or identifyii^g and resolving its own 
•problems, * / f . . . * 
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A primary justification for instituting this alternative high 
school at night (Nova) within the public system was the recognijbion 
that different kinds of students may require different educational cli- 
mates and tiines to match their diverse learning styles and interests 
if we acgept tKis proposition. . Then it make? sense to ask if high school 
at night (Nova) is really different from o&er high schools in the Anaheim 
Union High School District and toltimately we should ask if students 
are experiencing school differently than before they entered. The 
extent to which Nova provides a uniqxiely different educational experi- 
ence or perhaps even more -importantly, is Nov4 an effecUve alternative 
may serve as a valid criterion for program evaluation, plan effectiveness 
and problem resolution. . 

From the beginning the author and Nova advocates felt it 
important that administrators, educational colleagues, and concerned 

community residents understand the problems entiled in the effort to ' 

i 

develop an alternative school like Nova. Alternative schools or 
programs do not exist in a vacuuE^i,-^d its problems and assessment * 
of its ultimate success will depend on professional and commxinity 
support. ^ ^ 

A question important to any recruiting efforts would be 
which students are we trying to serve? Much of the research contained 
in this practicxim paper and *also other data reviewed by the authot 
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indicate- many- alternative schools are reaching very different sorts 
of students, and the methods they use to recrviit and select their 
students are equal^r varied. Some admission policies now being used 
include : ^ 

Lottery; • Anyone may apply and the final selection is by lottery. 
Screening Anyone may dpply and selection is -made after careful^ 

interviewing and screening. 
^^'^ ^- • Anyone may apply#and all the applicant needs to do 'is .< 

walk in. 

• Only certain types of students are desired and they are 
invited to apply* 

• Only certain types are desiled and they are carefially 

^ identified and urged to attend. . ' \ 

• Only certain types of stxidents are desired; given a choice 
to attend or else to get out. "TJ 

It was agreed by everyone involved with high school at ^ 
night (Nova) that w;hile each of these admissions processes had its 
vocal ideological advocates, all that could be safely said i^gie^t Nova, as an 
alternative, had^a greater chance of succeeding if ?tudentKee it as- 
a desirable place to attend, and not as a dumping ground for those who 
have exhausted all other options and alternatives. To make an early 
decision as to the students 'Nova High School considered its^target 



population (clients) and the method by which students are to be recruited 
or selected was a primary and important one. 

Early night high school direction from district administration 
'was that the night school students, as a target group, should be *drop~ 
outs, working students ox those students with family responsibilities 
which precluded their attending day high school. ^ 

However, it is. interesting to note that even though the 
original client co^ept was seriously addressed by principal, Art 
Bosna, it soon became apparent from those students responding to 
night high school referrals and othe^ client contact mediums that 
many students were not from this original limited group, but in fact 
were students from a. broad spectrum. 
First Student Recruiting Efforts 

^, In July of 1975, Art Bosna, newly^^iamed principal of the 

projected fall night high school pxogxjSm met with the author and it 
was agreed that some form of returnable, post card be developed 
by the author to be vttilized'for student recruitment. (See Figure #2. ) 
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FIGURE #2 



HIGH SCHOOL AT NIGHT STUDENT RECRUITMENT CARD, 




XISPC: 



ECONOMY POST CARD 

tt can cost Ihe taxpayers as 
much as $2.45 to send an 
off/c/a; tetter. Thfs includes 
postage, sutionery, sf eno- • 
gnphic, filing, and other 
services. This post card cart be 
sent for ti or less. 



HIGH SCHOOL NIGHT 
ART BOSNA 

301 NORTH, GILBERT STREET ^ 
ANAHEIM. J^LIFORNIA 92801 

n 
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ISfight school principal and staff then solicited from'local 

\^ ^ < . 

high school ^^rincipals, registrars, and counseling personnel lists 

of dropout stuWnts or names of other students they could be considered 

possible night high school candidates. 

Eesponse to student nanne list requests was slow and incom- 
plete. A situation that was initially discouraging to an enthusiastic 
Mght school' staff, but not considered at first intentional. ^ 

F rom these incomplete and later proven inaccurate lasts 
the staff, aided by the school distr,ict«s word processing department,, 
addressed and mailed approximately Six hundred (6-00) letters. 
(See Figure #3. ) 1 ^* 
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FIGURE #3 



1 



NIGHT HIGH SCHOOL "GREAT" OPPORTU NITY LETTER '.FRO-M 
PRINCIPAL BOSNA \ ' 



,In «ach letter a return postcard, as referred to in Figure 
\ §2, was enclosed and tho*e interested were encouraged to contact 
principal Bosnia for information. By early September, fifty-five (55) v, 
information -postcards had been returned. To High School at Night, • 
this represents approximately a 9% return. Not considered over- 
whelming however considering the mailing list negative reliabi 
factor, and the^audience addressed, most would consider the re 

satisfactory". 

/ 

The most gratifying aspect in retrospect is the fact that of • 
the fifty, five inforniation requests, fifty (50) night high school students 
registered and are attendingo Nova High School. . • 

Author's Problem Analysis 

In my original (October) assessment and critical recom- 
mendation to Nova staff on this aspect of their recri^ting effort, I 
made the following observations: j ^ ^ * 

'Tour direct mail recruiting procedure and effort seem to 

be cost effective and reaching a satisfactory percentage 

V 

of your target student clients. I attribute some of your 
success to your personalized word processing letter which 
; . included student's first name in body of letter, and your 

prompt, friendly response to t^ose clients requesting in-'^ 
formation.'* 
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"I woxild rjBcomniend this direct: mail solicitation on a 
•\ periodic basis. Perhaps more accurate mailing lists could 

be obtained from schools and agencies* by personal contact ' 
with some ptiblic relations effort. . 
A repeat mailing of approximately 400 letters, as referred to 

in Figure #3 w)^b utilized with the original list of students who had not 

\ ■ • • •* 

responded, was accompUshed in December, 1975 using the new Nova * 

High School stationery as shown in Figure #4. This resiolted in two 
information inquiries .- - , * . 

A\ithor's Problem Analysis * , - • 

Poor response to second mailing wotild not justify cost of 
Repeat effort utilizing "no response" mailing lists. Thip would not 
preclude direct mail solicitations with more reliable mailing lists 

on a one-time- only basis. The lack of response to the repeat mailing 

' ' ' '. 

does, in fact, justify the effectiveness of the first original mailing as 

it can be concluded it was effective to the point of recruiting and' 

< registering ahnost 100% of the client potential in the total original 

mailing. . . 

4 

In reviewing the first student mailing solicitation, the 
mailing list credibility factor seems critical to avoid or minimize 

r - ■ » ' 

some of the resistance and passive ^t:k of cooperation on the part^of 
neighboring traditional high schools in providing meaningfxil, accurate 
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lists of potential night high school students, it is recommended that 
. personal contacts by Nova counselor throu^ her professional counsel- 
ing association be instituted. Thie approach' at a more troubled- student- 
involved level (coun^seling) will avoid the "big recruiting" competition" 
^ threat to other school administrations and teachers. 

. It was soon evident to Nova principal. Art Bosna, as weU 
as other Nova watchers .(including your author) that because there liad 
been little opportunity or time to fully inform other school personnel 
of the night high scjiool story, many quickly looked upoii the alternative 
, night program as anotiier watered down, fly-by-night innovation which 
would eventually compete for their students; supply monies and jobs. • 
Others suspected only another whim of district administrators or 
board niembers to be tolerated imtil it' "went away. " Many of these 
subtle inferences were made -public, others were more difficult to 
counter, in that they did not overtly challenge the alternative night 
program- -they ignored it. . • ' • 

• In attempts to communicate the night hig^^ 8ch9ol concept to 
^ feUow principals and other community leaders,, the principal'was able 

only once prior to October to address hife peers in a district meeting. 
' V • ■:• ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 

for approximately two minutes, pn another occasion,/' the night pro-, 

gram principal requested time on the monthly meeting agenda of the . " 

'i^chool district assistant principals meeting and was confirmed as' 
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being scheduled to talk to approximately seventy (70) of the AUHSD ' 

* < * 

assistant principals. " It is significant to note that traditionally the 
assistant principals of the school system are involved directly, in ' 
most student problems, such as dropouts, suspension, recomended 
disciplinary transfer, working students/ pregnant girls, and all the 
related student reasons' fo^j^rhaps desiring or needing an alternative 
school or other educational option. Thus it was anticipated by night ' 
school staff and principal that this meeting would be an excellent 
audience for the night high school professional relations effort and 
student recruiting possibilities. " • 

* . . • 

When the night'high school principal arrived at the district , 

meeting, he found he was scheduled last on a busy agenda (with such 

items ag parking lot control problems, band. and drill team security 

» - « , *^ 

needs, etc.). When "his time arrived at tihe .e^ivl of a tired, late afternoon 

meeting, Mr. Bosna was allocated approximately five minutes to update 
his now dwindling audience on evening high school progress with no ' " 
questions a^ked and little noticeable interest on the part of anyone. By 
his own admi&sion,:he. was.dis'cpuraged. Howevet he attribxrted the 
lateness of the day and agenda relegation .-to the poor reception aad so 
reported same to his faculty. ^ . . ' ■ 

Author* s Problem Assessment s - • • ' 

The excuse given by the principal to his sta^f for the poor 



reception was true, in- part, but did not explain the almost complete 
'lack of interest on the part of these acting school administrators for 
an exciting new concept not in existence, as yet, in their locality. 
By his own assessment, the principal did experience an indifference if 
not open hostility to the new alternative night school program and in 
succeeding weeks some of this "lack of interest" was evident from 
professional colleagues and education pe^rs in the area. 

r t 

Other Forms of Student Recruitment ^ 

In efforts to advise any potential student of the new night school's 
existance, several press releases were generated for the program by 
the author and released to school newspapers as^wTll Jis local papers, 
radio, axid television stations. ~ 
Two radib stations, KFWB and KNX in Los Angeles, solicited 
recorded telephone interviews by principal Bosna and subsequently 

were aired. Results w««e 'positive, imniediately afier radio broadcast- 
ing, several information inquiries were received at the temporary 

night high- school office and several subsequent student registrations • 

were attributed to this medium contact. 

Communit y Reaction to Night High School as Proposed 

At first, during recruiting and preparation for the opening of the 

new night high school, the community was ignored and so'ignored in 

return the school staff efforts to spread the excitment of their initial 

official sanction and district board endorsement. Thus as the first 
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official opening *night of school approached, the prei«. news media, and 
. official well wishers were conlpicuous by their total absence. Located 
• in a temporary classroom of a large high school on a dark evening 
with approximately 70 students and few otiier facilities the grand 
opening of Southern California^ newest night high school was -not what 
anyone could construe as a,major community event, more than fifty feet^ 
beyond the excited students and sjaff.^ However, it wasn't long before 
the "fishbowl phenomena" manifest itself. Bemg housed on an existing . 
traditional day high school campus, sharing day utUized art, science, . 
social studies facilities catapulted this night intruder into an unseen 
yet seen reality for fellow day teachers and administrators to ponder 
the motives of studentslvHb would attend and teachers who would 
teach at night. ; 

Soon, minor differences as to room conditions, eqmpment 
utilization, and chair configuration were*being resolved by day 
teacher notes left for night teachers to ponder and obey. ' Soon, 
previously available room teaching resources, of the types considered 
"a teacher's own," disappeared and could be assurned were now secured 
in new locked drawers and cupboards. 

Many of the pormal office equipment requirements of a school 
office, typewriters, desks, etc. seem most empty at night when 
not being used, but most unavailable in the eyes of the day tinie "owner. " 
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It was obvio(us to all day and night school personnel that new schools 

would not immediately inherit new scHool buildings and that "a liye 
- together foi* better or worse" was undoubtedly the fate of both day and 

night personnel. 

Avtthor's Problem Ass'essment: 
k Faced with the obvious, it was recommended to the night- 



high school staff and administration that they propose a joint faculty 
meeting with the shared day high school faculty and under the guise 
of an "introduction and update "-meeting. At this joint meeting 
staff would brief the day personn.el on the night high school program. 
Enrollment projections, limTited to not over 300 students, would be 
served by a small staff. Facility requirements would be minimum. 
This was a small high school to meet the needs of students not .now 
attending any school. The entire prese'ntation was to be low key, fac- 
^tual, friendly, with 100% complete cooperation assured. This night 
school was no threat to teachers, administration, or the status quo 
of the day school community influence or integrity. This approach,, 
and assured cooperation accomplished miracles.' Few troublesome 
incidents or resistance problems have occurred since. 
Nova-F^€ ulty7-A^tnigtratiQi>, ^nd Community Survey 

In December, 1975, a survey was developed by the' 
author to sample Nova faculty as well as non-Nova 
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teachers and administrators to possibly identify' 
kinds of resistance to alternative school. This 
survey was spread' mostly within the Nova cokq- 
miinity on a random sample basis. ' ^ 

Statement of Survey Problem 

The fact that professional /community attitudes 
(resistance) could unduly influence students in 
making choices to attend non- traditional alterna- 
tive schools was a major concern in planning and 
developing this' survey. Students who are enrolling 
in only traditional schools could possibly be 
ignoring alternative education because of such 
public school, profes^sional educator, or coixmrunity 
orientation. 

Purposes of Survey 

The major purpose of this random sample^survey was to 
determine if a significant association existed between 
administration/commun^y /teacher attitudes toward 
0 and th e general student .attitudes 

. toward alternative education of students from their 
community 01- schools who are attending an area 

- alternative school (Nova,High School). 
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Survey Popialation 

All survey participants. Nova, teachers, non-Nova teachert 
professional administrators/ commvoiity patrons living 
. or working within the area in an approximate r^ius of 
^two^m^iles. 

« 

Survey Conclusions 

Survey responses were tabulated as designated by response- 
^ , Administrator, Nova Teacher /Counselor, Non-Nova Teache 
and Community Patron. Sample tally sheet does not include 
breakdown for sake of space, however author conclusions 
of survey significance did include consideration of 
response spurce in results inter pretation^M^^e Exhibit 
' #5, p, 1,2, and 3. ) 



• Exhibit #5 

"alternative SCHodfL PROGRAMS SURVEY 



(Check pne) 



MO*} 



l-am an: Administrator ^ cJvSsSor ( ) Tfl^Si^r ( ) Patron* ( ) 

8_ I3L IZ 14* 



INSTRUCTIONS: , ' 

You are being asked to read the statement 'and 
respond to^the way you feel about the statement.' 

^Jease respond to each statement only ctoce 
hjf making a mark in thie appropriate column. 



^0) 
0) 

u 
to 



bo 
C 
o 
u 

CO 



0) 
0) 

to 



g 



a 

o 



00 



EXAMPLE: 



Alternative Education is not true -lemming. 



The person responding to this , statement 
strongly disagreed to the statement. Pl^ease 
express your attitude toward each of the 
following statements by checking off your 
reply 

1.- Developing aound .attitudes toward work should 
be the role of the.teacher through the 
alternative classroom. • 
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2. Providing vocational guidance should be one 
of the tasks of alternative teachers. 
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3. District administrators support the 
alternative school concept; 
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4^. The rol€ of the alternative teacher is to 

provide students with employable job skills. 



1$^ 
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5. One of the tasks oi an alte rnative teacher 
is^ to.;find jobs for students. 



30 



6. Open entry /open exit classes are of greater 
benefit to alternative students. 



1^ 



Alternative s.chools are schools that have some form of educational 
practice different than the traditional school approach. 
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Alternative School PrQgtanis Survey 
(Continued) 



4) 
0) 



o 

CO 



0) 



0 



o 
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.s 



o 
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0) 
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7. Studentflr bound for college should be admit- 
ted to alternative programs in order to 
gain an entry level job skill. 
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8. Advisory Committees are essential to the 
alternative schools. 
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9- All students graduating from any high 
school shoxild have a saleable skill. 



16 
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10. Regular high school teachsrs do not fully 
understtod what the alternative schools . 
are attempting .to accomplish. 
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tl. Expressing "Lifg Styles" when counseling 
for training programs would aid students 
in future career planning. 



So 
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12. Students should earn credits toward gradu- 
ation if they are employed in a job while 
attending alternative school classes, 
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13. Students learn more job and survival 

skills through alternative school training I JL 
than in a typical classroom. 



14 



14. Current job avaUability and placement ' 
infonnation should be made available to 
all alternative teachers, counselors, and 

students. am . - 



16 



15. Public or school transportation should be I 
provided to alternative school students. ' ^ 



17 



16. Alteimative school classes assist students, 
with ''experience*^ in getting their first 
lob. 




17. If I had children of high school age I 
weuld like them to have the opportunity I \S 
to e nrt>ll 'in alternative classes or school s 

18. In Ae technical world of today, the high 
schools are not equipped to offer the 
variety of career subjects the students 
desire. Alternative schoo* .provide 
these opportunities. ' ^ 
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^ Alternative School Programs Survey 
- • (Continued) 
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Strongly Agrefe 


0) 
4) 
U 

W) 

<: 


' o 

a 
0 

o - 
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Disagree 


Strongly Disagree 


19. Minority students can enhance their entry 
into the labor market through ajLternative 




J7 
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20. Teaching about going to work aiid becpming 
self-, sufficient'^ should be the primary role 
of the alternative school,* 


7 


14 










. Almost all pfreparation foif going towork 
should take place, before leavin^1ligi^Xfchoo^ 


* 


12 


4 


rt 


3 




> Alternative te ache us should encdurage their 
students to look realistically toward futJre > 
career objectives and life styles, ^ 








A 




\23. Alternative students enrollment shovild be 
\ limited to seniors. , ^ 


X 




s 






^4. Alternative school students doing productive 
> work should be paid even though they are 
\ still learning. ,f 


X 






<} 


4 


"\ 


. Entry level job and life survival training 

\ should be part of the required curriculum in 

\all high schools. 












Aypkld you care to iTiake any special comments 
about the alternative prbgrams you know about? 


yes 




no 





Exai^ple: (What effects have alternative _ 
^ducktion had on you^as. an individual-? ) 



Please] check one: I am a teacher ( ) counselor { ) 
administrator ( ) " patron { ) 
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Item No. 




1 



6 . 



• , 8 



• 10 



11 



ee •" 



No Opinion 



•Disagree 



MajorityX 4 

Majority \ 3 

. Majority H 

Majority 3 

1 Nova teacher 7 

6 administrators ^ 
10 I^ova teachers 

Majority 6 



]' Majority 



Majority 



Majority 



High Majority 
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3' teachers 

2 Nova teachers 
'qfii? 2 patf ons\ 

, ' \ ; ■ ■ 

1 teacher 

1 patron , 

3 administrators 

2' Kova teaphers 

5 teachers 

Majority 

2 Nova teachers 
9 patrons 
8 teachers . 

4 Nova teachers 
4 administrators , 

3 patrons 

6 teachers 

3 Nova teachers , 
^^palrons. 

2 teachers . 

3 Nova teachers 
2 pitrons 

7 teachers 
2 administrators 

1 Nova teacher 

2 patrons^ 

3 teatChers 

2 Nova teachers 

3 patrjons 

8 teachers - 

4 administritors 
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Item No. 



Agree 



No Opinion' 



Disagree 



/ 



12 
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14 
15 

16 
17 
18 



19 
20 



21 



^^23 
N • ' 24 



Slight Majority 6 \ 



Slight Majority 14 

Complete* Majority 
Slight Majority 3 



Majority 
High Majority 
Minority 



Majority 



Slight Majority 



Minority 



Heavy Majority 
Sniall Minority 
Majority 



0 



20 
6 
13 



17 



2 
5 
6 



2 Nova teachers 

3 patrons 
8^ teachers 

4 administrators 

1 Nova teacher 
4 patrons 
4 teachers 



4 Nova teadiers 

5 patrons 

2 administrators 



7 teache^js 

8 Nova teachers 
6 patrons 

9 teachers 

6 administrators 

5 Nova teachers 

3 patrons 
3'teachers 

8 No^ teachers 

1 patron 

4 teachers 

6 administj^atbrs 

^ \ 

7 Nova teachers\ 

2 patrons 

9 teachers 

4 administrators 



38 

5 Nova teachers 
5 patrons 
8 teachers 
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Item No. Agree No Opinion Disagree ' 

r 25 Majority ^ 6 i Nova teacher 

, 2' patrons 
' * 2 te4chers 

2. adminifitratora 

Sample of Replies from Questio nnaire 

''Nova has proved successful when we consider those stu- 
dents who have graduated/ are workin'g fiill time, and 
find a place for themselves. The .rapport developed 
between students and teachers and partots ha*s been very 
rewarding. 

don^t really see the alternative schqol being a-total voca- 
tional institution. I. see it as an alternative approach to 
learning ^d earning a high school diploma* 

''1 think they just offer another 'out» to students' and are 

a waste of money. " 
^ * • . 

''To me -it is a-somewhat "washed down' program aitd is less 

Qf a program than regular school programs. The student 

gets away with more. . 

•Survey Conclusions' , ^ . 

It was apparenrth^t few, if any. of those sufvfeyed exhibited, 
clearly hostile or grossly unfavorable attitudes toward altefnative" 
education schools, however, there was revealed> a variation which 
could be appropriately classified as less and more positive. Many of 
the less favorable perceptions of school personnel could be attributed 

to a sense of threatening intrusion by a new alternative educational " 

.'t .. . 

form. Community patron negative response and the high degree "of 

patron- "no opinion" could be attributed to lack of information on alter- 
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Author Problem Recommendation; - • ^ , • 

A few sTirvey highlights wh'ich may be worthy of further 
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consideration by Nova High School persoa^el^in future action 
plans are- the following: 

Number 5; Indicates most do-not consider alternative schools 
as idh placement agencies. ^ \ 

Number 6: Some parent and non-Nova teacher apprehension 
concerning open enrollment. 

Number 7; Many feel college-bound students shovild have ^ 
entjTT level job skills. ^ 

Number 8; High "no opinion"; feW tinder stand implications 
of Advisory Committee. 

Number IQ; Majority agree traditional high- school teachers 
do not understand goals or objectives of alternative schools. 

Number li; High majority agree with "life\style"' education ' 
" covins eling, 

' \. % ^ ^ 

Number 12; \lo8t agree with 'Vork experience\credit 
^ but there was^hig||aion^Nova teacher disagreemeiit. Mdy 
indicate teachers fear for traditional program. ' \ ^ ^ 

\ 

Number 14; Complete majority agreement that alternate 
students get job placement information. ^ 

Number 15: Almost even split as to whether alternative 
student shoiild be transported (bus). ^ 

, Number 16; High »'no opinion" injdicates lack of subject . 
information, , , 

Number 17; Majority would send their students to alter- 
native schools. Mo^t non-Nova teachers would not. 
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; Number 18: Majority disagree that alternative education 
* . is better equipped to meet stude^it needs. ^ 

Number-20: Teaching about becoming self- sufficient 's 
I ^ no^prinjpry role 6{ Nova as an alternative school. • 

Number 21: Majority believe high school not responsible 
for ready-to- work skills but should.be left to academics. 

Number 22 r Large-majority feel alternative teachers should 
encourage/their students to study career objectives and 
life styles. (Shape up these flake'teachers ! ) 

Number 23; Large majority feel alternative education * . 
forms/schools should not be limited to seniors. (Don't 
believe in if, but you take the dropouts at any grade level. ) 

Number 24; Majority feel work project students should be - 
paid while' learning. ^ ' 

• • Number 25; Majority feel entry level job and life survival 

training should be part of all high school curriculum. (Who 
needs alternatives?) 

Resistance Evaluation Criteria 

_ ^« 

■Phe decade of the sixties has brought will it an important 
chance in the intellectual climate throughout the world, evidenced by 
new attitudes toward the future that has become apparent in public 
ap^ pirate planning departments as well as in the research community. 

le -effect has been to extend customary planning horizons into a more 
distant future to replace haphazard intuitive gambles, as a basis for 
planning,, by sober and craftsmanlike analysis of the' opportunities the 
future has to offer. 



Among the new methods' to accomplish future projection 
analysis and one that iias been under development has become known 
as the Delphi Technique which attempts to make effective use of 
informed intuitive judgpent. . ^ \ ' 

At this point in Novrf-High School's history ■ we were approach 
ing second semester registration, had not had sufficieitt time or.experi- 
ence to completely document, survey, or assess all the resistance 
ramifications that Nova faced this critical time. " 

It was. suggested by a colleague that perhaps the. Delphi 
Technique could be utilized'to serve as a catalyst for ova High School 
experience and detive a future "action projection" on which>&Gi.si ons 
could be anticipated, ; \ 

It was agreed the best we could do, under the circumstances, 

» 

when we do have to rely on -in h(5use" judgment, is to m^afce the most 
constructive and systematic use of such opinions. • • ' ( 

The Delphi Technique, in its simplest form, eliminates * 
committee activity among the participants (experts) altogether and re- " 
places it with a carefully, designed program of sequential individual ' 
interrogations interspersed with i^nformation and opinion feedback. 

^ Placing the onus (in each round) of justifying relatively 
extreme responses on the respondent's ]has the e/fect of causing 




those with strong^cSnvictions to move their estimates and projections 
closer to the median^/^is process is usually spread over four rounds 
and the final^^rie^onses are taken as representing the nearest thing 
to gr^^consensus. This convergence of opinions seemed an excellent 
way to quickly 'identify and weigh some of the^ possible resistance 
issues and phenomena Nova High School had already experienced and 
would face in the future. From this opinion convergence information we 
could also develop and recommend resistance remediation and neutra- 
lizing techniques. 

The Delphi Technique was selected. Nova faculty and 
administration afe weU as the author pai;ticipated, and question^ de- 
signed around , experienced and suspected t^pes of professional community 
resistance to alternative schools (Nova High School) present or- anti- . 
eipated were requested; this was "interspersed with inforjfnation of 
alternative resistance experienced by other .schools {taken from author's 
research) and then opinion fee^beick of participants inquiry was m*i6 as 
to why participants expi^sed previous opinions. From this "reason" 
collection all pajticipan^ were invitecf'to reconsider and possibly^re- 
vise their ^>liinionii.^, ^ , ' ^ 

In view of the projected character of Nova High School^ future 
environment (degree of resistance) and the effedt we wished to exert 
on it through institutionalized endeavor in Nova's program and profes- 



onal/commvmity relations, we di4 the following: 

A. The Nova High School group was subjected to a question- 
naire soliciting suggestion for identification of types 
(real or suspected) of professional educational /commxinity 
resistance to alternative schools (Nova High School). 

B. After being collated and edited for clarification the items 
were listed and in the second questionnaire the Nova group 
was requested to evaluate in terms of importance and 

" impact the resistance problems, 

C. New, significant items were added, and those not felt 
significant or critical to the program were eliminated. 
Items were arranged in hierarchicaa order. 

D. List was presented to group, and, they were invited to state 
objections to any item. 

E. Those objections of significance eliminated item.' On the 
final fourth round list, and in order to make some hiVarchical 
importance rationally, the participants had to engag 
an intxiitive "impact** appraisal of each listed item, 
following list was so developed from most serious to 
serious resistance* impact problem of educational/coi 
resistance to alternative education (Nova High Schc 

1. Professional educational comm\inity lack of knowledge 
or vmder standing of" Nova program. 

^ 2. No students-'- no school; basic survival threat. 

3. Community apathy and indifference toward students and 
schools in general (voter rebellion). 

4. * Teacher/administration/peer feelings of educational 

and philosophicalinfringement and economic thrfeat/ 

5. Educational profession and conimvinity patron resistance 
to change and suspicion of the new xinknown, 

6. Educational profession credibility ga^ as to worth of 
alternative education or its diploma.' 
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- 7. Low educational professional/community. patron image 
A of typical stereotyped alternative or non- traditional 
)• high school staff and students. 

Studeat Profile Update * 

To better Tinderstand the nature of the Nova student client in 
developing appropriate and effective counter- resistance measures, it was 
considered necessary to research Nova students and profile their 
clientele. This profile information was taken from a survey of Nova 
students in January, 1976. 

Average student age is 17 years. 
Seniors were majority of student popiilation. 
There were ten (rO) married students. 
There were ten (10) students who were parents. 

• Majority of students live with parent or guardian. 

• Approximately 50% work full or part-time during day. 

W Random student. data: 

45 working full- time days 
1 1 family responsibility during daytime 
35 probleJms in traditional day high school 
38 graduation credit deficiencies 
• 7 6rjagnancies 

7 dropouts to be married 



Student Atte^ance Profile 

With some indication as to student body profile^ it was 
Ipgical that when available studpt enrollment numbers and average 
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nightly attendance data (ADA in- .California) be examined to evaluate 
income (state revenue) and also relationship between type of students 
(clients )^served and their attendance ratio, , • ^ ' 

Nova High School Enrollment Data 
Date-- 1975/76 Number of students enrolled ADA 



137 
138 
143 
148 
139 
180 
203 



9/1 - 9/26 ■ , 138 

9/29 - 10/24 ' 158 ^: 

10/27 - 11/21 166 

11/24 - 12/19 167 

1/5- 164 . 

2/2 - . . 195 

3/1 - . 222 

Author^ s Asaessment: 

Taking into consid|ration Nova student, j^'rofile and ratio 
of ADA to enrollment, a fair assessment wotild be that Nova attendance, 
steady enrollment inyea^s, and cost effectiveness is encouraging and 
above average. This would indicat/a positive impact on students and 
a degree of success in registering student enrollment and ADA incj-eases, 
from first to second semester. It is interesting to note that all Mjie 
.traditional high schools of the^ Anaheim Union High School District show 
an enl-ollment decrease from first to second semester in this same 
time, frame. 

Proposed Resistance Remediation and Neutralizing Techniques 

In response to one of the critical resistance factors, as 
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identified m our resejarch and investigations, we concentrated^er 
the first, of 1976 on publishing and printing those public and community 
media items that would hel> institutionalize Nova High School as a 
legitimate member of the establishment of local educational institutions. 

^ 'At the first Nova commencement exercises in February, a 
full-scale program wi^ all the traditional program activities, awarding ' 
of diplomas,^and parents in the audience was attempted and was, by 
^ all standards, a successful program, well attended, much appreciated 
by graduates and friends and was. a very positive and heartwarming ' 
experience for all, participating; (See Figure ,#6, ) 
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^ean H. Pritchett ,H.D. 
Dr. Joseoh E. Butterwo 
John Barton 
Robert Bark 
Ks.R.A."Molly»» HcGese 



UISTKICT ADHINISTl 

R. Konton Wines,' Super. 
Howar<i C. LaughQad, Area Super! 
Wiliiam J. Tullwood, Al^e.i Super 
Leo Arranaga ^Assistapt Su; 

Educatii 

Stanley/. Lattiiaer, Associate Supi 



TACULTY 



Arthur Posna, I^rincipal 
:*rs. Patricia McCardle, Counselor^ 



Bettls, Mrs. Kay' 
Cavner, Ms. Gayle 
Carlson, Joe 
riynn , " Davo 
Frank , Vern 
Hayden, Stan* 
*Hehert, ^•rs. Patricia 



*lugo, Robert 
Mooi*e,John 
Qt^igley, Michael 
•■^Tiljna, James 
Todd, Ms. Patricia 
Valenzuela ,Reynaldo 



* Derartr>ent Chairmen 



Joseph E. BMtterworth 
^rk,Boar'c3 of Trustees 
.Frank Bellncuia 
fcmber 

. Madrigal Singers 
5urne , Director-Savanna H.S. 

SR Terri Perreira 

Class Member 

GlIEST SPEAKER R. Kenton Wines 

Sunerinterrdent 

"STAND UP AND CHEER" * Madrigal Singers 

Mr. Crai>; Bourne , Director, Savanna H.S, 
PRESENTATION OF CUSS. Mr .Arthur Bosna .Principal 



AWARD or DIPLOMAS 

Dr. Joseph E. Butterworth 
Clerk, Board "of Trustees 



Kenton Wines 
Superintendent 



RECESSIONAL 



(Audience please remain seated until graduates 
have left the auditoruml 



\ 
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To reach a much larger audience, we wrote and 
f^nt-paged a human interest, institutionalized article for plblic 
information in the Board of Trustees Report of the Anaheim linion 
High School District complete with pictures. This news item 
"Nova Lights the Night, was published in the March, i976, U 
of this quarterly. Thirty- thousand issues were published and 
, mailed to every home of students in the entire school district. 
(See Exhibit #7. ) 
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IMr^ Vol. iir. Mo, 



America - ?QQ years of thf> wnrlH'<: finp st education 
ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 





A qaanariy ncwaletlrr to Infona and acfvc the parenta and patrons 



March, 1976 




Nova 



mPHASIS ON CONTINUATION 



Ligfits Gilbert 



Night 

Th«f« arc bet>»««n 100 and 
1;000 iludenli MMccuunicU iof 
%*€ti )r«ar u> ir*t Afuhrim Umoo 
Hi|h School OttCKt between 
gtA^n 1 <r>d W who iimpiy 
CsnAot ^ uacrd vvithoui adr 
4uJI« nvanpowcr ti tt tltongiy 
twtfcctcd iNji nuny 01 ihrir 
P*0^ qui«tly dru^ out Oi l(hoo4 
t* wo«k (w>l lime ai >t>Mi boyi. 
miQ^ nUMli, lervice ililion ii> 
tcndanii, (lran>wp cro^i. 
«nUv the lolfoi tM tome tfay (om- 
pm»ng their educaiK>n at ^uli 
ochool. Whcthrf thev« ytx/Ag 
P9<tpi* ever do ri queUK>rubJt 
U«Ht ft M. ii may bv driarM a 
y«4f or fwol 

Ikcofnuing (he V4r)rfn| n«rdl 
W MHlividuat itwdcnii, th« Aiia- 
h«Mn Urtton Hi|h School Oi«tri€l t 
•vtfwrtg ht|h rHswI ^oKram, 
Nova High School 'ii optn to all 
ttu4len<i in grades 10 Ihrovgh ti 
who may* proht from allrrna> 
(hr« Khoo4 proKtatn Tolfered a4 
h*uri rfillcrerti itom thb«e ol the 
rr|uia' uhool day li ii deiigne^ 
In MKh a %«ay at lo allow^iiu. 
4*ntt *a lrantl*f in or OvI m me 
»4«ne manner ai any other i(hoo< 
lA ih« diiifKi without academk 

Nova t pw»poie ii to provtde 
An alternative hi^h Khool f>to- 

J ram in order to reduce the 
rop out rate and provide each 
ihKient with an opportunity to 
recrtve a hifjh Khod diploma 
under a (omp-ehrn»iyc Khool 
erwiroomffti Whtje . the mam 
concern li lor ttu>ve itudenti a(> 
U*lhf emplottd Nova doei not 
^*v«nt other ittxJenit (rom en 
r*llm«nl It e . the younj^ pr\ 
who»« p^rcnti work 'tfpn wy 't ht ~ 
4*y and need a baby^tirr at 
Home with youof^r (htldren. 
•<c> 

V/t^A^ enrollmert n 'open.' |( 
•H the primary intent of Nuva to 
•tUKt dropooti, potential drop> 
ovtt, habitual truant i ttudcntv 
with fultotime employment, ar^j 
ttv^enli with peculiar home til* 
IMt4«ni for whKh an evfnin| 
proffam would b« more reipon.' 
•Iv« to timt demandi 

The curriculum concentraiei on 
"handi*on or "do#n|{*' activities 
^t ilill retami dementi eit<n> 
tial to the orderfy development of 
•kllh. knowledge. underitandin|(i 
Mtxi attitudei of iludenif Com. 
n^rMty re^ourcei are utilued 
wherever applicable m order to 
m^ke learninx more relevant 
Curncul4f uniti haw been de> 
veloped in ivch a manner ai to 
rvUin concepll tauf(h| in thr day 
Khool program to thai currioitar 
kMtfin^ and 'quality may be 



WHii 4o you do wtth<vitudentf 
who trt tncorrigiblc or who have 
tocol. academic or other prob 
l«mi th4t mahc il impoftibic for 
them to cei that all importan: 
diplori}4 from a regular hiith 
icKoolf ' 

<One tolulK>n wouW b« to 
throw up your handi ar»d cry out 
that you have done all that wa^ 
pomble and that if ihe sluden* 
wanii to drop out of Khool to 
live in the itreelk that % hii prob 
lem What the heck the iludent 
brought the problemi to the" 
ichool, not the other way around' 

That type of rei^onM> miKhi 
have been the rule once, but with 
greater urtderttandmg of the fact* 
on which rciu>l m lo^'ial dn* 
order, a new approach n being 
tried with ama/«ng twcceii 

In the Anaheim Urwon High 
School Ontrict thi« new approacn, 
whKh II really ten yean aid, 
Ukei the lorm Al a contm^Mtion 
'h»jth^K»«ool Gilbert H<gh 

The ertefgMic and o^nmiitic 
director of thu lait chance for 
troubled vi>un|tMerk n ihe frmCi 
P4l III (...!>* ri ft.kv i Oweoi 
(>wen\ '>»».. v.v iHUt Ki\ |(hiN>l 
can only h«* \uiii\^iul it it turni 
out vounK pe«>ple who have 
learned retp^ct for othert, re- 
•pect lor authority, r«ip«ct tor 
country and. above all, lelf re> 
•pect 

"We K«t down to the gut level 
arovod here, he uid ' Our ap 
proach iln'l hijih finwn theory 
M I down (o earth talk on a one 
to or>e batii We don't run a baby 
iriting program and our itudcnii 
kn'wv It * * 

To develop thil type of aV 
moiphere Owent onrnii hii 
teacheri in the philosophy that 
when they My tomething they 
mean tt 

' If a itudent II threatened with 
punhhmer^t you ate r»ot domg 
that itudeni 'i, favor by not 
C^rrving through with th* threat" 

"Wmniei." he layt, "can b« 
lootted a mile away by ttme 
kidi, who have learned how iq 
con with the hcil of them " 



HiRh 5j*»ool turrted on 
H» llghti September 4, 1^7S with 
•rt AMilal enrollment pf 7S itu* 
4*Mi Today that rMimher h^i 
tw««ttl to 1W with the flMt 
gradutimn ctoH having fwtt re. 
cvntfy left behind their e«-<laif 

Art |<Mna »r.n<i^r W t»i« 
P'Ofiam tw-*<Sfn the 
men« iradt^ai>on at or*e •! h*i 
r\ rew*rd.«t e%pe^.e^e% 
V^"** *?V 2» ¥0«A< 

p wiw\ ro«4u»r»« ht>m K<w>> 




^ ' Jn an effort to meet the need of many in tiie cojjamunity 
<-who were asking for some type oJ hand out or maiUout student. 

interest brochure 'ori Nova High School, yotir author developed and 

. r , • ' ^ ^ 

pi«aduced a coloVful,- two -fold, three page Noya information 

folder^^^^ of these were printed at ncfminal cost and 

immediately filled a need as an information piece and direction ^ 

pnap'to-Nova. High School*. (See, 'Figure #8. ) 




FIGURE #8 - 

NOVA HIGH SCHOOL INFORM A'tION 
AND REGISTRATION BROCHU^ 
(Direction map and registration 
information on reverse side not 
shown. ) 



are 
we? 

An •Ittmatlva high-ichool at night! 
Our tduc«tfonai philosophy rasta- 
on \ti% fact wt ft«l^om*-iru3intt 
cinichlftyt rmoft metningf ui and 
-cOmpStt tduc«tU>n in • diffarant 
piact, at a d^ffar^t tima. and for 
.different raasona^ Your tima may 
be .night tinrta *V ^VA High 
.^SchoQl. ' , ^ 



we?. 



00 yo^ need 
iHdiwdoal help? 

Wont to leorn at 4 
your own speed? 



Atamair compiata high achool. 
gn^alO.11 and)2« one of the tan 
high achools of the Anahaim Union 
High .School District NOVA High 

School clUMi mMt frorn 4:30 
p m. until O;40 p.m. Monday 
through Tijuraday Our faculty la 
dtdlcatad to your IndlvlduallZtd 
Inalructionat p'rogram and 
•ducational auccOa. • 



Where- 



are 

we?- 

NOVA^iigh School It amail ao that 
ourMtudfnta and atafi can Know- 
each othar weii, working togathar 
to dtvelop a warm and friondly 
iaarning community, Cur address 
ia 301- Qllbart , Anaheim 
Telfphona: t2^'tAO0 
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Commixmty Relations Program • ' \ 

Along^with periodic human interest press releases with . 
pictures and developm^t of hand ou^ information litjarafuxe, another 
critical resistance area pointed out in o\ir research of early Nova 
experiences and problems -was the need for a plf rined^ and^^graxVied 
effort by aU interested and involved with Nova High School to provide 
a community relations program. * * 

We all agreed that following priorities for an effective 
community relations effort would be started in January of 1976 ^nd be- . 
assessed on an ongoing basis and developed into a complete institution- 
alized program by fall, 1976^ This 'effort to raise the Nova adminis- 
tration and faculty awareness level in this regard has begun and will 
continue. * . 

Priority Efforts Reco mmended: ' /. ' 

' ] ' • ',/ .\ ■ 

EstablisTiing a'N^ontadt xvith all pr^fessiohal .aqsaci^fions 

a?id^pecial professional inter^t, groups by those on staff'i^ " 

in thos^^i^ka,an4vQ^^eer tp be on agenda or pr6gr^ to , 

„tell the- ''Npva Story." ' ' ^ ' 



• . ■P.rmcipal, counselors, and teachers are^working with author 
. ^^^Jodevelopjsound /slide presentation on 'Noyd as an alternatiye 
\ program tp be presented as a lunchepn club pr pgr am locally. 
»- » . Administration and staff are attending all alternative seminar s. 
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and work sessions in Southern California. 

• A programmed offer to' appear for any traditional high school 

* faculty meeting or parent group is- now* available^ 

A complete infgrnnation guidj^omplete with index\age 

directory is being developed by the author to completk the 

• \ 
institutionalizing of Novaks new public/community relati^s 

image. & 
Avoiding Major Resistance Elements 

^ Like all novelties, the alternative schools have been publicly out of 
aH proportion to their n^lmbers. Some good, some bad; it is \vithin 
this professional and commxmity area that Nova High' School will sur- 
vive or perish^ 

Your author is convinced^ Nqv a High School as an evening alternative 
.will survive. Its goals are soimd and for the most parttraditional. 
'Only the traditional day-time hours are missing. 

Nova faculty, administrati9n, and the author have taken a good look 

-at the opposition and know them. One caution will be followed and 

th^t is hot to oversell or overkill. Students and program will be treated 

as" serious educational commitments aAd Nova will not be advocated as ' 

* 

a replacement for any existing institution or educational program, 
/• ' * ' * ' 

qUMHARY . * * V. " 

The/purpose*of this Maxi II practicum was to address the problem' 



of educational /communiV resistance to alternative education. Your * 
"W&thor corntends this practicvun write up^represents progress toward 
the goal as set. Out practicui^^roblem has been disected and examined. 
The ongoing success of Nova High St;hool surely is refecting some of 
the problem identification and remedial\ssistance as provided by this 
problgnv<lovling effort. - 

One of the most important lessons for the author has been that 
there is room for the alternative "school. Not ^11 student need's or 

desires are being met in the tr'aditianal school- within dayligKhoiirs. 

\ * 

It IS ^so the opinion of the Author that some'ofthe resiafc^nce 
problems identified by utilizing of a number of proce§'se^ including ^ 
the Delphi Technique will be of valuable assistance 'to Nova in its 

, survival experience. ' 

Total ^acticum research and Nova as a successful **new 
star*' including all hard and soft data, assessments and^valuation * ; 

would tend to support the author's contention that resistance to alternative 

.^ucsttional ^orms does exist. How antf when these re'sistance mani- ; 
fe stations are identified, finessed and neutralized or utilized is the. 

-,key to alternative education success. » * * ' * . 

^ . ^. ,V •. ■ . . -• -. ■ - 

^ Xpyir author hopes in, some small way this practicxim will 



CONCL USION 
' : r- 



H ationale 



• ' The th/ee major tasks'faced by the author, n^amely research 

into the question of kinds x)f resistanc^^tp, alternative educatioii 

that exist or a re suspected may exilsChas been accomplished. 

The nixll^^hypothesis that these resistance factors did inded'd ' 
*. ' ^ 

exist has^shown positive correlation with Nova High School experience 

>' ' ^ 

to date*: 

R e CQmme nidation - ^ - * ' ' 

The success of Nova High School to this/ point in time, 
indicates a definite, positive relationship between the oxiteria developed 
to identify som,a^ of these -resistance potentials and the r^^medial • 
recommendation developed by the author and ^uccessfulfy utilized by - 
Nova High Schopl administr-ation and staff • ^ « ^ 
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Tb% Learn {n0 
Cltmatd 



Sam 6. Kaylin, Practicums Department 
Nationa^ Education Department Program 
Nova University 
College, ^venue 

oFort Lauderdale FL 33314 ' 



Re: Maxi II practicum observation of Nov^ candidate, Jack fc. Brown, 
. Los Angeles Cluster * . " ^ ' 

Dear Mr. Kaylin: ~ * ^ 

A§ requested in your Maxi Practicum Observer inkt ructions-, I am taking 
this opportunity to contimxinicate with yo\a to advise your office that I • 
• ^ have observed' and monitored the practicum candidate on many occasions ' 
over ihe past montlis.» 

In my profession'Jfl reyiew of Mr. Brown's efforts and ^commen<^ati<ifns,' 
I fefelhe has i^ost adequately .addressed the educati©|i problem and, in 
fact, has gone beyond his maxi oblig.^6n to, assist Nova Night High School 
in thfs critical first year. 'I ani^o certain that the candidate's contri->. 
butions will have many lasting be^^efits for Nova in^terms of many' insti- 
tutional mate rjdfls developed. , " • 



As informati^^, Nova High School is growing anji hopefuUyawill &uryive 

as an altern^v^ school. This practicum obsetyer role h^s been inteVesting, V\ 

and I wish this candidate the best in his degree.'effdrt. . ' ' ^ m k 



Anaheim Union High School District 



501 Cfscent Woy • Po.t Offlc. Box 3520 • Anah.lm. CoIIfcmfo 92803 ._,(7t 4) 954^850 



SPECIAL YOUTH SERVICES 
May 3, 1976 




The Cearnlno 
Climate 



"^l^am Kaylin - ' . ' 

Practicums Deparijiaent 

National Education Department Program" 
^ Nova University 

College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 3^14 
Dear Mr. Kaylin: 



C 



The time has come to report to Nova on the progress of what I consider 
a worthy project by one of your Maxi candidates. Jack E. Brown, gt 
has beeiamy pleasure to observe Mr.' Brown on several occasions, both . 
as he participated in early subject research, program development 
footwork, and recording and write^tip phases, and now with the Maxi II 
practicum. * . " ' ^ . ~ 

Lhave been. keenly aware of the efforts and coi?tributions of this eandiiTate 
m the^initial success of the night high school efforts and in the establish- 
ment of night instruction in the J^aheim Union High School District. 

The probjem component chosen bythe author was uni'Jue in natute> 'and 
he worked. hard to establish. facts, provide^sor^e solution as prjDposed 
and developed by them, and has. been instrumental in assisting the Anaheim 
Union High School' District to financially and philosophically support a- ' 
full night-high s-chool program in this School district, -Nova High School. 

In m>^opinion^ this practicurn-is .a worthy professional effort which h^s 
.alreadf shown signs of improving our educational .system. I would be . 
h^ppy to. discuss. my positive- e-xpe!riences with this candidate if youvfeel 



♦ ^ , • it necessary. ^PJease^dp not hesitate to call/ 
.X -Smcerfely. yours, • > ' ^ 



.Mary/kjj[ciU€{3n^ Ed* D>* - ^- 
;^strict PsychologisTT^^ ^ 

cc: Jack'E, Brown.* ' X-^ ^ 





NOVA HIGH SCHOOL 

(Evening High School) 



ytNAHE'm UNION ItiGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 



301 North Gilbert Street 

> 

ARTHUR' BOSNA, J^rincipal 
April 30, 1976 



iAnqheim, California 92801 



(714) 8t1-8400 



Sam 0. Kaylin, Practicums Department 
National Education Department Program' 

Nova Uni\fepsity • . 

^ College Avenue ^ ^ ■ " , ^ ' 

Fort Lauderdale FL 33314 " ^ • * 

^ » " ' . * ' 

Dear • Mr. Kaylin: ^ , , ^ ' ' : 

I have on many occasions met with Hr. Brown as ' be worked over the 
p^st year^ in assisting Nova High School and also^ pursue his Maxi 

II practicum research. He has accomplished what I'consider to^e ' 
Jigfi?S^^r^ ^^^"""^ ^^"^^"^^ """^ effol>t's to, establish Nova.. ' 

I consider MrArown's pJactidiiin efforts both for Nova yigh School 
and the alternative school mo^)ement to be worthy and practical. 
Many of his -efforts have been of a problem solving nature' with 
development of procedures and public relations media which has 
practically and significantly aided^Nova in its formative months. 

ILIIJ^^''^ 1""^°°] feel this Maxi II was a logical and contributing 

extension of Mr.Brown.'s Maxi I efforts and was a positive effort 
contributing- to Nov? High Schools' success to date. 

I wish McBrown success in this Maxi II. effect, ' and feel sure his. 
commitment to Nova High School as- an alternative school will' not ' 
end with the practiTQum. I have enjoyed beihg a part .of this " 
practicum- and would be happy to discuss if necessary. 



^ince rely. - ' . .^--^ 




Pat McCardle, Co^Jnselo^ 
No'va Higl^ Schdpi 

'■ . f ■ ' 

PH:trib. . . 



cc:^ Ja6k E. Bpowh" 



